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RECENT ART EVENTS. 




HE frame calls for more attention 
than the picture at the American 
Art Gallery. The addition just completed not 
only gives a good deal more wall space, but 
continues an attractive suite of rooms. There 
is a rambling air to the galleries peculiar to 
made- over rooms, with incidental features that 
beguile the way. It is the old Palette Club 
House, on Twenty-second street, that has been 
thrown into the galleries, and Mr. H. Edwards 
Ficken, the architect, has made the connection 
not only easy, but picturesque. The broad 
stairway from the lower gallery now branches 
symmetrically the new stairway leading to the 
new gallery. But not immediately. There is first 
a circular room lined with gold velours with 
four niches between cabinets for brie & brae and 
seats. The wood of the room is deep-tinted cherry. 
It is used lavishly, and combines with the velours 
to furnish an agreeable effect in color. A very 
pretty treatment is given by lightly carved gar- 
lands placed below the cornice in relief against the 
gold velours. The stairway to the third gallery is 
in face of this room and the vista includes it. The 
stairway leads into the center of the room, and 
the balustrade continues around the opening. 
The long skylight is above. From the narrow 
width of the room the gas burners are brought 
directly over and are made in a way ornamental 
by long curves. The wood is all treated in dull 
gold, and by day or at night, when the gas is 
lighted, the effect of this arrangement of lines and 
color is interesting. The only objection to the 
galleries is one that might have been easily obvi- 
ated. This is in the different reds used in the 
backgrounds and carpets, a difference from which 
the eye cannot escape. 

The exhibition is disappointing. The stimulus 
of the new galleries and the water color prizes 
have not been able to overcome the studio clearing 
aspect which usually belongs to fall exhibitions. 
The large gallery downstairs contains the salon 
works of American artists, gathered in from the 
different exhibitions at Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. Nor do these equal the foreign works 
exhibited in the spring, which is to say that the 
works painted for the salon are not up to the 
standard of those painted for the Prize Fund 
Exhibition. 

Alexander Harrison sends "La Vague," another 
view of the sea, technically, probably, as fine a 
study of a different phase, but without the charm 
of the prize painting. Francis N. Boggs contrib- 
utes three small works, from about Honfleur, 
marines, with a breath of the same salt air. To 
us, these do not seem so much pictures as studies, 
which make us understand how it came in the 
larger work that he caught the dash of wind and 
tide, and flow of the salt spray, beating in from 
the channel. It is this vitality in Mr. Boggs' 
work which makes it interesting, for picturesque- 
ness of composition, or of subject even, he does not 
trouble himself greatly about. 

The sea and the fisher people greatly engage 
the attention of the American student abroad. 
Edward E. Simmons sends a large canvas with 
three figures, "At Low Tide," in which the types 
are very real, but the models have a trick of 
posing. Arthur Harber has another version, "The 
Daily Bread," beach groups, with a fisherman 
carrying a large loaf of bread. " The Fisherman's 
Children," with some disturbed water in the back- 
ground, is a canvas of equal size, by Clifford P. 
Grayson. These, which are the most conspicuous 
paintings, by no means exhaust the subject, to 
which the attention is called rather by reason of 
its fertility than from anything in its treatment of 
special moment. 

Curiously from the salon comes a large work 
by Carl Gutherz, a new name, which is called 
"Dakota." It is an attempt to catch the paint- 
able qualities from a Dakota wheat farm. As a mat- 
ter merely of record, it is interesting, since it 
shows the method of tilling the soil by the mus- 
tering of a number of ploughs. A subject such as 
this is not mastered at once, but it gives faithfully 



the local color, and transfers to the canvas that 
sense of space to which in that country we must 
readjust our ideas of distance. Taking the exhibi- 
tion in this room as a whole, this painting is the 
most noteworthy in it, because it attempts to find 
the picturesque under new conditions, and with 
promise. 

Frederick A. Bridgman reappears in two 
Eastern scenes, gracious in touch and decorative in 
color; and Mr. Roger Donaho in a wood interior 
of unusual merit. The portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Allen, the cattle painter, by Mr. J. H. Caliga, rep- 
resents that gentleman at full length in a furred 
coat, and carries with it the feeling of vraisem- 
blance, but with a too obvious consciousness of the 
means employed. 

The most striking thing in the contents of the 
three upper galleries is the number of new names 
that appear. Evidently a throng of new aspirants 
are pressing* and from these something of im- 
portance ought to be expected. The present ex- 
hibition, however, does not foreshadow anything 
imminent. Among the better known Mr. Bruce 
Crane has several cheery landscapes. But the in- 
terest of the rooms is concentrated in a portrait by 
J. W. Alexander. This is the modest title of a 
work that aims at something beyond portraiture. 
The figure is that of a woman with head erect, 
her hands clasped about her knees. She is seated 
against silken cushions. Directly in front of her is 
a large green vase in which is a stalk of cherry 
blooms. She wears a white dress, but the color 
is permeated with the prevailing green that colors 
the air and bathes the figure. There is something 
affected in all this, but it is an affectation that 
delights the eye, and for the moment lifts art out 
of the realism which is the fashion of the hour, 
and tends so often toward the mean and sordid. 
We cannot but be thankful for essays of this kind 
when they keep within the range of the sane and 
healthy. 

It was to be expected that the four water-color 
prizes would have tempted an exceptional exhibi- 
tion. They have had no such effect. Evidently 
water-colors belong to the early year, not to the 
late fall. The exhibition by no means compares 
with the annual Water Color Exhibition. " The 
Thistledown," of Miss Kate Greatorex, is the only 
work that seems to have realized the competition, 
and this in no way equals, except in intention, her 
usual work. This is by no means to imply that 
there is not much that is excellent on the walls. 
Mr, George A. Smillie sends a large water color, 
attractive in subject and execution, Mr. J. Alden 
Weir, a capital study of dogs before the fire. Mr. 
Charles H. Piatt, a Dutch Canal, full of color, and 
without losing the properties of water color paint- 
ing. This is a distinction that may be emphas- 
ized, since in this exhibition it is conspicuous that 
whenever depth of color is attempted, the pictures 
have the appearance of oil rather than water color 
works. A very perfect little specimen is seen in 
the " Gray Day, Holland," by Mr. George Poggen- 
beck. Mr. H. F. Farny sends a strong, ambitious 
and unpleasant work, "The Prisoner," which con- 
veys but little sense of water color. Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls sends two broad, vigorous sketches, 
but in Marguerite sun-bonnet, getting too much 
blue in her sunshine. 

On these works the public is invited to vote, 
and the prizes will be awarded accordingly. This 
method of deciding on the comparative merits of 
works of art, while it is flattering to the voters, 
cannot have any directly beneficial influence on 
art so long as the popular and artistic standards 
are at such variance. 

The new loan collection of paintings at the 
Metropolitan Museum is not of special interest. 
The opulent householder on whose good offices these 



collections depend, naturally desires, during the six 
months that he inhabits his home, to retain for 
his own and his friends' entertainment his choicest 
works of art, and the exhibitions suffer in conse- 
quence. In the spring, when he begins to swathe 
his belongings in white cotton, he is as naturally 
willing to transfer to the care of the Museum, 
where thieves do not break through nor steal, his 
most valued possessions. This is not to be regret- 
ted, for of the two annual loan exhibitions, that of 
the spring is the more important, since the 
Museum is most frequently visited in the summer, 
and by those, for the most part strangers, who 
have the fewest opportunities for seeing works of 
art. 

The Museum, which is gradually acquiring a 
large property in works of art, has filled with 
these the best gallery. The only new work here 
is the portrait of Washington, by Charles Wilson 
Peale, that makes part of the W. H. Huntington 
collection. The story of the portrait is that it was 
taken to France, by the aide of General Rocham- 
beau, in 1788, and purchased from his descendants 
by Mr. Huntington. 

In the second gallery the loan pictures are 
gathered. The most prominent here is Marshall's 
Head of Christ, which takes the semblance of a 
colossal Hebrew of sentimental temperament, and 
whom the girls would all call good-looking. By 
its side is Marshall's portrait of Mr. Lincoln, one 
of the most reasonable of all existing portraits of 
Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Richard M. Hunt sends a num- 
ber of paintings by William Hunt, none of very 
special importance, and yet all having that sort of 
interest which attaches to whatever Mr. Hunt did. 
The scintillating, riotous composition by Hans 
Makart, taken from Midsummer Night's Dream, is 
an excellent impression of the sensuousness of 
moonlight, but of no further interest. There is a 
graceful, but not very vital portrait of a boy by 
Cabanel, and several portraits by Bonnat, who 
seems to be painter in ordinary to the Museum 
and its friends. There is also a portrait of 
DeWitt Clinton, a genial sort of gentleman, by 
Ingham, the property of Mr. James A. Robinson. 
There is also a portrait of Mr. Charles A. Dana 
when he was younger, sunny bearded and not a 
newspaper editor, by William Page, and a good 
example of Mr. Page's work. One of the best of 
the time- honored Achenbach's " Storm in Naples," is 
hung, and a gray landscape, "Ploughing in Hol- 
land," abounding in charm, by Jacques Maris. 

Among the old paintings there are several 
problematic works of interest. Two portraits pur- 
port to be Rembrandts, evidently of his school. 
A dance of boors and boorines, so to speak, recall 
in the same manner Teniers. A " Pieta," attributed 
to Michel Angelo, is less evident, but curiously 
suggests the crucifixion in its lines. "The Tri- 
umph of Bacchus," said to be by Poussin, is less con- 
jectural. 

Downstairs there are fewer changes, but with 
these, the Stearns collection of carved ivories, one 
may spend a merry and profitable afternoon. 



Semi-precious Stones as Ornaments.— The 
value of quite a number of choice stones pertaining 
to jeweled work has considerably advanced, partic- 
ularly rubies. Several descriptions previously 
slighted are now in high favor. Thus, diamonds 
with a yellow tone are much sought after. Opaque 
stones of a variety of hues are put to service in 
decking antique-shaped articles in gold, silver, 
bronze and iron. Much depends on skill of arrange- 
ment and selection of choice hues. There is a pe- 
culiar softness in the tints of stones which dis- 
tinguishes them from every other material, whether 
clustered, apart or separately bestowed. 




